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These files are among the roughly 20 percent of 
the Warren Commission documents still closed to 
public inspeetkm mwe than four years after the 
death of the President 

Officials in charge of the files feel that there are 
good reasons why some must remain locked, at 
least for now. I believe that more could and should 
be made public In any event, it ia p<^ble to re- 
, port in detail for the first time on just what is 
dosed and why the Govemmoit says it is do«ed. 

For President Johnson and his Administration, 
the closed 20 percent of the Warren Commisaoa 
files fs’eaenta an almost insoluble dilemma: So lon^ 
as even one file nmiains closed, there will alwaya 
be those who mamtain that the secret of the as- 
sassination is lockoi inside it. * 

From the vwy start, the Warren Commisskm 
realized that it would probably never succeed in 
ending doubt and speculation about the assassina- 
tion. Ttua was apparent when the commission held 
itsfiritmeeling on Decembers. 1963, behind dosed 
^doors at the National Archives. 


that 00 one outside of the Government or the 
Warren Commisskin has reiui. 

By estimate of the National Archives. 10 feet 
or approximatdy 25.000 pages, of Warren Con- 
mission filet remain closed in these boxes. .Many of 
the closed documents are classified, some bearing 
the red-ink stamp: top secret. 

Here are some sample titles of secret documents: 


j^thc unnatural quiet of the security room of 
I the National Archives in Washington, beneath 
J a sad row of naked li^t bulbs, the records of 
^e Warren Cammtsaion investigation of the mur- 
der of President Kennedy rest in a long double line 
of green metal shelves. It is not a pleasant sighL 
^le asks: Is this the end of Camelot? 
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by the commasion are stored in gray cardboard 
boxes alongside the physical exhibits, induding 
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Itecied by a heavy sted door wired to an alarm 
. system. The entire room is. in effect, a vault; only 
three persons know how to <^>en the black com- 
k bination lock on the door. 

Only members of the Archives staff who have 
been cleared for security may enter this room. No 
photographs may be taken inside it. 

The great bulk of the-documents in the room, 
^ixnit 80 percent, were published by the Warren 
^mmisskm in 1964 or were made puNk later. But 
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tm*ig*ann man. killer and "enfotcer" 
for the Mafia. He alao procured giria 
for members of a state legislature 
whose favor the mob wanted to curry. 
We’ll call him Mike the Pimp. He 
knew roe aa Frank McGregor, an As- 
sociated Press reporter writing a book 
on organized crime. I still had my AP 
card from my new^iap^ days in Ver- 
mont. and I bad it copied, adding the 
year 1967 and the name “Frank Mc- 
Gregor.'* I was able to use this ap- 
proach because the Mafia operates at 
several layers that are insulated from 
each other. The Charles Grinnell of the 
Ralph Lamattina deals was totally un- 
known on Mike the Pimp's level Mike 
the Pimp, moreover, was a chronic 
malcontent, who. I figured, would talk 
to any newspaperman who paid him. 
So I became Frank McGregor. 1 paid 
Mike the Pimp, and he talked. 

A second informant waa a business- 
man with a history not unlike my own. 
He had gotten into s financial jam and 
was hotted by Mafia loan sharks. They 
finally let him get out of hock when he 
agreed to “front'' a so<allod legitimate 
bumnesi for the organization. He dealt 
regularly with several high-ranking 
Mafioai in his operation, and he had an 
uncanny sense of what was going on in 
the hienochy. I Chink he talked to me 
out of shame and deqxration. 

My third principal informant was an 
echo out of my past. In 1959. after 
returning to Bostm from Vermont, I 
joined with a half down other men and 
Father Kenneth B. Murphy, a Catholic 
priest, to found Rescue Inc, a suicide- 
prevention service. We manned a tele- 
phone around the clock to take calls 
from people who were contemplating 
suicide. We tried to talk them out of 
killing themselves, and we arranged 
ps>'chiatric treatment for them when 
the immediate crisis had passed. One of 
my Rescue patients in those days was a 
young man 1 suspected of being a hood- 
lum. I was not too surprised when I ran 
into him again In Mafia. I had 
saved his life twice, and when I ssked 
him for information, be re^xmded. 

There w«re other informants, one 
now dead from gangland bullets. Foxn 
November. 1966, to July. 1967. I 
found ra)'«elf running a neat little in- 
telligence network. If anything there 
was more tension for me m this phase 
of my undercover work than when I 
had been repeating to the FBI. The 
Itnandal worriea were gone, true, but 
now I was dealing mosUy with hoods, 
who might be less restrained in their 
reactions than thor boMes. if they 
found me ouL I worried constantly, for 
example, that Mike the Pimp would 
doubte-cross me. I never drove my car 
(provided by the crime commisston) 
without watching in the rearview mir- 
ror to see if I had picked up a tail, and 
I had the motor souped up for quick 
bursts of speed At home I kept my .38 
with me at all times, even at night 
when I couldn't sleep—which was of- 
ten— snd sal up reading. Eve.itually. 
my doctor had to prescribe pills to cai- 
tr^ the nervous spasms in my stom- 
ach. Also, we began to lose friends. 
They saw me In public with hoodlums 
more and more, and they began to 
wonder about me. 

But 1 kept working, and from my 
own observations and from my infor- 
manta, I bi^n to put together an in- 
credits picture of crime and corrup- 
tion throughout the New England area. 
There was a lot of information 1 didn't 


understand, and I relied on the advice 
and opinions of two law-enforcement 
men whom I knew and trusted — Police 
C3iief William Costello of Concord, 
Maas., and CapL Andrew Monti chief 
of staff services for the Vermont State 
Police. 

Whenever I (iniihed a written report, 
I'd phone Attorney General RkWd- 
son's office in the statehouse, and his 
administrative assistant, Walter Parker, 
would meet me in a restaurant near 
the capitoL We’d have coffee, and I'd 
peas the report to Parker under the 
table. Sometimes I’d meet Parker’s 
secretary, Barbara Rose, on the street 
outmde the stacdiouae and hand her 
the reporL 

In all I fikd 18 reports with Rich- 
ardson. I not only spelled out the 
Mafia’s power structure in New Eng- 
land but I identified many of its allies 
in business and politics. I told about 
Mafia “legitimate’' enterprises, includ- 


taxi medallions (which the Mafia takes 
as security in loan-shark tra n sactions 
and Chen sells for many thousands of 
dollars). 1 named aevei^ people dan- 
gerously in hock to the Mafia, indudi^ 
professional sports figures and a police 
consultant 

As early as January. 1967. I men- 
tkrned that a Mafia strong-arm man 
named Joe Barboza might eventually 
sing in prison. A few months later he 
did sing— to the FBI— and as a re«ilt 
Raymond Patriarca. Jerry Angiulo and 
Henry Tameleo. three leaders of the 
New Erigland Mafia, as identified in 
McCldlan committee testimony, were 
indicted on charges involvi^ murder. 
(Angiulo was found not guilty. Patri- 
area and Tameleo were scheduled to be 
tried early this month.) 

In Oeomber. 1966. I reported that 
the mob was getting many of its hand- 
guns in Nashua and Manchester. N.H. 
I named the chief Mafia gun procurer in 
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ing cleaning and dyeing stores, bars and 
a variety of ocher busineseesL 1 re- 
ported on police “bagmen"— a patrol- 
man, KTgeanL lieutenant and some- 
times a captain— in a New England 
dty who receive from 8800 to $1,000 a 
month to allow Mafia-owned night 
q»ts to remain open after hours. I 
named high-ranking New England pdi- 
tidans — licensing officials, a couple of 
court officials and a number of others 
wtxan the mob conoiders to be in its 
pay, through campaign contributions 
or outright bribes. 

1 reported on a hidden vault built 
into the bathroom wall of a Mafia 
loan shark’s luxurious suburban apart- 
ment. and bow the Mafia furnishes 
horse-race results to bookies through 
an Ukgal race wire, at rates ranging 
from $5 to $25 per result I discovered 
a narcotics smuggling route from Mon- 
treal to Boston (Routes 7, 89 and 93. 
enter^ the U.& in Vermont), and a 
booming Mafia business in hard-to-get 


Nashua. One of my informants heard 
that a hi|^-level Mafioso in Boston had 
{Mt in a rush order to Nashua for four 
silencers— two for a JI8 and two for a 
.45. Not long after this report roost of 
the gun traffic between New Hamp- 
shire and Boston was suddenly dosed 
down by state police. 

In my seventh report I described the 
411 Lounge on Columbus Avenue in 
Boslcm. owned by Abraham Sarkia. a 
Mafia gambling licensee of Syrian de- 
scent who ia known as the Numbers 
King of Boston. A few months later 
the 411 Lounge was raided by Internal 
Revenue Service agents, and Sarlds waa 
arrested on federal gambling charges. 
(The case has since been dismissed. 
Sarkis is now awaiting trial on charges 
of income-tax evasion.) 

These are only a few of the benefits 
that may have been derived from my 
one-year mission. In intelligence work 
you just give information pointing in a 
certain directioa and it is combined 


with other biu and pieces. You never 
find out what use your paniculv bita 
and pieces have bem. and it is difikult 
to establish a cause-and-effect relatioa- 
ship. 

My miaiion ended quietly, and by 
prearrangement. on July 1. 1967. By 
then. Attorney General Richardson had 
formed his own intelligence unit under 
hit new criminaJ-diviikin chief. Charles 
Rogovin. the former assistant director 
of President Johnson’s Crime Com- 
mission. Richardson and Rogovin and 
General Needham simply thanked me 
privately for my effort, and it was over. 
I didn't want to remain in undercover 
work. It was too much of an ordeal 

I had hoped that the entire interlude 
would just fade away, but after ignor- 
ing me for months, the Mafia made one 
more attempt to use me. It heard I waa 
under consideration to become execu- 
tive director of the New England Citi- 
zens Crime Oxnmission. Irving Kaye 
passed along the word that the “ouLfit” 
waa delighted at the proep^t of having 
me in the post. But I withdrew my 
name from consideration for the job. 
and returned, instead, to my old pro- 
fession of journalism. 

I am left with many tasting effecta of 
my undercover experience. I have an 
ulcer and I know fear. I stUl carry a 
gun. I realize I’m taking a chance by 
telling my story now. but my frieids 
in law enforcement have advised me 
that 1 may actually be safer after re- 
vealing my experience — that the mob 
might not want to risk attacking a man 
whose story was known so widely to 
the public and the police. 

But even more than the fear. I feel 
comp^ed to educate people about the 
senousness of the Mafia conspiracy, 
which I learned the hard way. Dur- 
ing my undercover asatgnment I was 
shocked at the apathy of the business 
community and the public to the war 
on organized crime, which I consider 
to be second in importance only to 
the war in Vietnam. 

*rhere are business leaders in Boston 
who refused to contribute to the crime 
commission fund that financed my in- 
teiligoice mission: they said they were 
afraid their names would be made pub- 
lic if I were shot or found floating in 
Boston Harbor. There are others who 
will not clean up Mafia bookies and 
loan sharks in their foctories. because 
“we don’t want to have trouble with 
the unions who arc friendly with the 
mob." There are others who openly 
consort with Mafia leaders. 'They seem 
to get a vicarious thrill out of associat- 
ing with killers or doing businesB with 
them. They delude themselves into 
thinking the killers have gone “legit.’’ 
They refuse to realize, as I now know, 
that where mob money goes, mob 
tactics always follow. 

Worst of all is the contribution of 
the public to the principal box office 
of tl^ Mafia— the corner bookie. For 
examine, in the suburban town of 
Welledey, Mass., highly paid execu- 
tivea. who are the mainstays of their 
churches, proudly flaunt the Mafia 
football and boaketboU betting cards 
they have bought in Boston. They 
thi^ nothing of it. but pious Wellesley, 
thitnigh its seemingly innocent sports 
betting, is pouring more than a thou- 
sand doUars a week into the treasury of 
the Cosa Nostra. 

.Multiply Wellesley by 10.000 other 
towns and cities and you know how 
the Mafia stays in businem. □ 



